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WHEN FOUND— 


ee annual pilgrimage to Dickens-land this summer will take 

place on Saturday, June 8th, to Rochester, Gad’s Hill, and 
Cobham, and in view of the fact that this is the centenary year 
of the novelist’s birth, special efforts are being made to secure for 
it a notable success. As at present arranged, the train will start 
from Victoria at 9.20 a.m., on which special carriages will be re- 
served for the party. The day’s itinerary will include a visit to 
all the landmarks in Rochester, luncheon at the Bull Inn there, 
a drive to Gad’s Hill Place, which has been kindly thrown open 
for the special benefit of the Feiiowship’s party by the courtesy 
of Mr. P. H. Latham, the owner, a drive through Cobham Park, 
through the courtesy of the Earl of Darnley, on to the Leather 
Bottle, where tea will be taken. The return journey will be taken 
by train from Sole Street at 8.15 to reach Victoria at 9.37. 

% * * * # 


The cost of the whole day’s outing, including railway fare, 
luncheon, drive and tea, will be 10s. 6d. each person to mem- 
bers and 13s. to non-members of the Dickens Fellowship, and appli- 
cation, with remittance for ticket, should reach the Secretary, 33, 
Craven Strget, Strand, not later than June Ist, in order that 
necessary accommodation may be provided. As a large party is 
expected early application would be valued. Further and full 
particulars may be had on application. A specially prepared booklet 
giving particulars of all the Dickensian places of interest in the dis- 
tricts, described in the novelist’s own words, will be presented to 
every member of the party. Copies may be had independently, 
price 3d. each, post free. 

* * * * * 

Following their successful dinner to poor children in February 
last, the Dickens Fellowship will give a further centenary treat to 
children on June 12th, when 400 will be taken for a day’s outing 
amongst the Surrey Hills. Members of the Fellowship willing to 
act as heipers are invited to send in their names to Miss Annie 
Sherlock, 42, Stradella Road, Herne Hill, S8.E., together with a 
remittance of 2s. 6d. to cover a portion of cost of their own lunch, 
tea and railway fare. Any help towards the fund necessary for 
carrying out the excursion, which is to include luncheon and tea 
for the children, will be gratefully received by Miss Sherlock. 


* * * * * 


Only a few of our readers sent in answers to the Dickensian 
Cracker Bonbons set in our last issue. The prize has been sent 
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to Mr. C. H. Hedgman, Sefton House, Arthog Road, Hale, 
Altrincham, who correctly answered all questions excepting Nos. 1 
and 3. Miss W. J. Lawrenson, of Dublin, answered five questions, 
but her solution to No. 4 was not quite complete. She failed in 
numbers 2 and 3. The answers appear on page 126. 

* * * * * 


Two Dickens anecdotes have come to our ears which may amuse 
those who have not heard them already. ‘‘ Who is this fellow 
Dickens they are making all this fuss about?’’ asked one loiterer 
of another. ‘‘ Don’t you know!’’ was the reply. -“‘ Why, he’s 
the bloke wot writes the patter for Bransby Williams.’’ The 
other is stated to be a true story as overheard on the telephone. 
“Oh! it’s all right. I’m waiting for something to turn up like 
the Fat Boy of Peckham in Olwer Twist.’ 

* 


* * * * 


A Dickens Bazaar is to be held at the Acssemby Rooms, Balham, 
on May Ist, 2nd and 3rd in aid of Tooting Congregational Church. 
Special scenery has been painted for the purpose, and the atten- 
dants at each stall will be dressed to represent characters from 
the novels. There are to be Dickens Tableaux, Sketches, and 
Dramatic Performances, whilst the Souvenir Handbook will be 
fully illustrated, and contain an article on Dickens, and another 
on “‘ Dickens and Tooting.’’ 

* * * * * 


We have received two pictorial postcards presenting the portrait 
of Dickens. One is from a painting in sepia by Mr. L. J. Hodges, 
a youth of sixteen at Carlton, Nottingham, which very cleverly 
embodies in the hair and features of the portrait the characters of 
Fagin, Jingle, Florence Dombey, Mrs. Gamp, Micawber, Sam 
Weller, Little Nell and her Grandfather, Quilp, and the Ghost 
of Christmas yet to come. The other is a photograph of a carving 
in sycamore, by Mr. W. Robinson, of Scarborough, of the head 
and shoulders of the novelist appropriately surrounded by an 
ornamented scroll embracing the natnes of his works. The por- 
trait on the original carving is life size. 

* * * * * 


The remains of the late Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, son of 
the novelist, who died in New York at the beginning of January, 
were removed last month from the vault in Trinity Church, where 
they were temporarily placed on €th January, and buried in a 
plot of ground in Trinity Churchyard given by the vestry. 

* * * * * 

We hear that both Hdwin Drood and Oliver Twist are to be pro- 

duced on the cinematograph almost immediately. 
* * * * * 


We understand that the Dickens Centenary Ball arranged to 
take place at the Royal Albert Hall bas been unavoidably post- 
poned until November next. 


THE Epiror. 
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-By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
L\}.DWARD TERRY! What unforgettable memories of “happy . 
evenings at the theatre lie clustered round this simple name! 
Evenings of sheer delight, when the droll whimsicality, overflowing 
humour, and finely expressed pathos of the actor conveyed one 
straight into an atmosphere truly Dickensian. In fact, Terry 
might almost be called the Dickens of the stage. Like the novelist, 
he commanded the affections of his admirers, and probably no actor 
of our time was so beloved. That he could be but little known to 
the younger generation of London playgoers—to whom his’ Crabtree 
in Sir Herbert Tree’s revival of the ‘‘ School for Scandal ’’ must 
have come as a revelation—must be allowed, but ‘‘ on the road ’’ 
his was a name to conjure with. Provincials long ago took him to 
their hearts. With them he was something more than an ordinary 
star actor ; he was an institution. To hap on a bill for the coming 
week and read ‘‘ The Eminent Comedian, Mr. Edward Terry,”’ 
always gave one a pleasurable thrill. For his genial presence 
seemed classed among the warming influences of life. How many 
years ago the present writer first saw the actor at the old Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, in “‘Jeames,’’ a comedy founded on 
Thackeray’s Yellowplush, setting forth a story, by the way, practi- 
cally on all fours with that of ‘‘ Kipps,’’ now running at the 
Vaudeville (is there anything dramatic fresh under the sun?), and 
followed by a short burlesque in which Terry sang in the famous 
quartette ‘‘ We are a merry family, we are, we are, we are,’’ he 
would scarcely care to say. 

The very eccentricity of the man seemed to link him on to the 
Dickens world. Many of his characters were tremendous creatures, 
just as Micawber and Swiveller were tremendous creatures. Who 
that ever saw it could forget his Chevalier Walkinshaw in Pinero’s 
play of ‘‘ The Rocket’’? His interest for Dickensians should be 
something far wider than the mere actual Dickens plays he was 
associated with. These were but few. Some years ago he pro- 
duced in London a little play on the ‘‘ Holly Tree Inn,’’ and occa- 
sionally on tour he did Buzfuz in “‘ Bardell versus Pickwick,’’ 
though more often, I think, he delegated the part to a member of 
his company. Other Dickens characters he played were the Artful 
Dodger, Tackleton, Micawber and Peggotty, but it is rather in 
pieces infused with the Dickens spirit than in actual Dickens plays 
that one may claim Terry as a true Dickensian. In such a drama 
as ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’’ for instance, in which—though it was not his 
original part—he made a conspicuous success as the old bookseller 
Todman, who, it will be remembered, takes Pickwick to bed with 
him ; or in ‘‘ Love in Idleness,’’ a very Dickensy little piece, of 
which he seemed to have hopes at its first production that it would 
turn out another ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,’’ but that it hardly did; or 
in ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ itself, the piece that gave him the part of 
his life, the bibulous but large-hearted Dick Phenyl, a creation 
almost worthy of Dickens at his best. Anything Dickensy seemed, 
sooner or later, to gravitate to Terry as a matter of course. 
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. The stage owes much to Dickens. It was largely the Dickens in- 
fluence or tradition that inspired the best dramatic work of the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties, such as that of Robertson, H. J. 
Byron, early Pinerc, early Carton, and others; and Terry it was, 
almost alone, who carried the flag of that tradition well into the 
twentieth century. (It is a little difficult for one who cherishes the 
memory of that far-off first night of ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ at Terry’s 
little bandbox of a theatre to realise that for long years now—so 
one is credibly informed—Dick Phenyl has been saying on tour 
‘Britannia washes and the King wipes.’’ But alack! the old 
Dick Phenyl will never say it again.) Sweet, wholesome, simple, 
sunshine-after-rain sort of pieces were those that Terry loved. No 
problem plays, no advanced drama for him, thank you. Con- 
versing once with the present writer, he said it was a subject for 
congratulation with him that he had never had anything to do 
with what he termed, if one remembers right, ‘“‘the beastly 
things.’’ 

Fine actor as he was, and wonderful as was his facial play, it 
was the Terry voice, before all else, that made him an institution. 
To sound a few preliminary words “‘ off ’’ prior to his first entrance 
—like Toole he dearly loved this effect, I fancy—was enough to 
send a quiver of delightful anticipation through any audience. 
And what a voice it was! In its deeper notes one can only think 
of the French actor Coquelin’s to compare with it. Not a singing 
voice, though he did sing, but a voice of rare distinction, sonorous, 
clear as a bell, of a compelling sincerity, with intonations in it 
queer, wistful, pulling at the heartstrings in the oddest way. He 
played on it like a musical instrument, running a whole gamut of 
sounds, from bassoon-like effects to piccolo squeaks. In short, 
Terry’s voice was irresistible. Of late years, however—whether he 
found that eccentricity was slightly out of touch with these drab 
times, in which we absurdly sacrifice everything to vraisemblance, 
I know not—he seemed to one to tone his voice down, to modulate 
it almost to an everyday pitch, though he could not hide its quality, 
and in some of his last parts, such as that of the Dorsetshire farmer 
who “‘ bain’t a marryin’ man,” in Mrs. Blundell’s pretty pastoral 
play, or the poor, old, pathetic Toymaker of Nuremburg, he 
appeared almost a simple character actor of a genre similar to John 
Hare or Cyril Maude. 

A great comedian! A lovable fellow! Peace be to his ashes! 
We shall not readily look upon his like again. 


DICKENS FUND CLOSED 


THE appeal for funds in aid of the five grandchildren of the great novelist 
has now been closed, the grand total amounting to over £12,000. In this 
country £9,400 was raised, mainly through the efforts of the Daily 
Telegraph, and America contributed £2,750. 

The money obtained is being invested by Lord Strathcona in Canadian 
securities. Each grandchild will be assured of an annual income of 


£150. 
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- - JOHN FORSTER 
THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH 
By B. W. MATZ 


FieEZOnING closely upon that of his friend Charles Dickens, 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Forster 
occurred on April 2nd last. He was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
his father being a grazier, or dealer in cattle. He received his early 
education at the Grammar School there, and as a child found much 
fascination in the theatre and things theatrical. At the age of 
fifteen he wrote a remarkable paper entitled ‘‘ A Few Thoughts in 
Vindication of the Stage,’’ and at sixteen a play entitled ‘‘ Charles 
at Tunbridge,’’ which was performed at the Newcastle Theatre. In 
the same year he went to Cam- 
bridge for a week or two only, 
and then to University College, 
London, finally entering the 
Inner Temple. His first London 
lodgings were at 17, Penton 
Place, Pentonville, and in 1831 
he moved to 4, Burton Street, 
Burton Crescent. 

In 1832 he was appointed 
literary and dramatic critic to 
the Examiner, a weekly literary 
paper of high standing asso- 
ciated with the name and work 
of Leigh Hunt, and in 1847 be- 
came its editor, retaining the 
post until 1855, during which 
period his friend Dickens often 
contributed articles and reviews 
to its columns. In the early thir- 
ties Forster was also dramatic 
critic on the True Sun, a daily 
paper which Dickens repre- 
sented in the Reporters’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons. Thus JOHN FORSTER 
was started the friendship be- froma photo by Watkins in later life 
tween the two men. 

During the Hzaminer days Forster moved (1834) to the now 
historic 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he remained until his mar- 
riage twenty-two years later. It should be mentioned that during 
1842 and 1843 he also edited the Foreign Quarterly Review, and in 
1846 followed Dickens as editor of the Daily News, retaining the 
position for a few months only. In addition to his editorial tasks 
and the many contributions from his pen to his own papers, he also 
contributed to the Quarterly and Edinburgh reviews, the Atheneum 
and other periodicals. 

Eminent as a journalist and critic, he was also notable as an 
historian and biographer. In 1840 he published what was charac- 
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terised as a notable contribution to political literature, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England,’’ in 
seven volumes. This was followed in 1848 by what is perhaps his 
best-known book, apart from his ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens ’’—his 
‘‘ Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Open to criticism in 
some respects, it was generally accepted as a sound piece of work, 
and received the eulogy of many distinguished literary men of the 
time, including Washington Irving, who said it was ‘‘ executed with 
a spirit, a feeling, a grace and an elegance that leave nothing to be 
desired.’’? It was dedicated in a sonnet to Charles Dickens, who 
thought it ‘‘ throughout a noble achievement, of which, apart 
from any private and personal affection for you, I think and really 
believe I should feel proud.”’ 

Some time afterwards (1854) he turned it into a literary history 
of the period, and changed the title to the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Oliver Goldsmith.’’ According to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, all the 
pleasant air of story-telling so suited to the subject were abolished— 
a sad mistake, much deprecated by his friends, notably Carlyle. 
His other books were ‘‘ Historical and Biographical Essays ’’ (1858), 
reprinted from the Hdinburgh and Quarterly reviews ; ‘‘ History of 
the Grand Remonstrance,’’ dealing with the times and statesmen of 
the English Commonwealth, and ‘‘ Arrest of the Five Members ”’ 
(1860) ; ‘‘ Life of Sir John Eliot *’ (1864) ; ‘‘ Life of Walter Savage 
Landor ”’ (1869); ‘‘ The Life of Charles Dickens ’’ (1871-74) ; and 
his “‘ Life of Jonathan Swift,’’ of which the first volume only was 
completed and published in 1875. He was appointed secretary to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy in 1855, and a Commissioner in 1861, 
which he resigned owing to ill-health and in order that he might 
devote his time to his ‘‘ Life of Swift.’’ He was for many years a 
““reader ’’ to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the eminent publishers, pre- 
ceding George Meredith in that capacity. He died on February 
lst, 1876, and was buried at Kensal Green. 

During the whole of his career Forster was a notable figure in 
the literary world. In his contributions to periodical literature he 
exhibited an unusual amount of honesty and outspokenness dis- 
played with much vigour and point, whilst his pictures of the men 
and manners of the various periods about which he wrote were con- 
sidered of great value, both historically and biographically. On 
occasions he was called over the coals for lapses, but that is the 
common lot of many historians. His ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith ’’ was 
considered one of the best biographies of English literature, and 
is current at the present time, whilst his lives of Landor and Sir 
John Eliot were almost as notable. 

A host of literary and artistic friends foregathered at his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Dickensians need scarcely be re- 
minded of the Dickens associations 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields has. 
The fact that Forster, Dickens’s great, friend, lived there would in 
itself be sufficient, but it is further enhanced as a Dickens shrine 
by virtue of it being made by the novelist the chambers also of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. The Roman figure pointing downwards from the 
ceiling was actually a part of the decoration of Forster’s room. 
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John Forster, who was always looked upon as a confirmed 
bachelor by his many friends, was not, however, entirely adverse to 
matrimony, for at one time (circa 1837) he was engaged to that in- 
teresting lady poet ““L. E. L.” (Letitia Elizabeth Landon), who 
evidently thought better of it, and made another choice. But in 
1856 he announced his impending marriage with the widow of 
Colburn, the publisher. She was well endowed, and had a com- 
fortable house at 46, Montague Square, where, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
puts it, ‘‘ Forster had only to move in and ‘hang up his hat.’ ”’ 
This he accordingly did, and remained there until he built his 
palatial abode at Palace Gate, Kensington. 

It came as a bomb to his friends, who scarcely believed their own 


JOHN FORSTER'S LIBRARY AT PALACE GATE HOUSE 


From a drawing by John Watkins 


eyes when they saw the announcement. In one of Dickens’s letters 
he writes: ‘‘ Tell Catherine that I have the most prodigious, over- 
whelming, crushing, astounding, blinding, deafening, pulverising, 
scarifying secret, of which Forster is the hero, imaginable by the 
whole efforts of the whole British population. It is a thing of the 
kind that, after I knew it (from himself) this morning, I lay down 
flat, as if. an engine and tender had fallen upon me.”’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald describes Forster as one of the most robust, 
striking and many-sided characters of his time, a rough, uncompro- 
mising personage, who, from small and obscure beginnings, 
shouldered his way to the front until he came to be looked on by ali 
as guide, friend and arbiter. He likens him to Dr. Johnson and 
Podsnap, a combination of temperaments which, if true, as we 
believe it to be, pictures in a phrase the characteristics of the man. 
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Our knowledge of his intimacy and association with Dickens conveys 
that, but he had many noble human traits to counterbalance these 
seeming blunt and arbitrary ways. His friendship with everybody 
in the literary, political and artistic world could not have continued 
were it otherwise, and nobody knew as much of the inner history of 
the times in which he lived as did 
Forster. Everybody who was any- 
body was a friend of his. 

It is scarcely necessary in the pages 
of The Dickensian to touch upon the 
relationship which existed between 
Forster and Dickens. They became 
associated when both were young 
men, a year or two before Dickens 
had made himself the lion of the 
world. They remained close friends 
to the end of Dickens’s life, during 
which time he had given his time, his 
advice, his sympathy, his affection— 
everything tohisfriend. He had fol- 
lowed his friend’s career through all its 
successful courses, and in the end be- 
came his Boswell. Whatever interests 
Dickens had, Forster entered into. 
Whatever pieasures, engagements, 
businesses Dickens entered into, there 
was Forster as confidential friend, 
adviser and coadjutor. 

Dickens’s love of amateur theatri- 
cals was infectious, and all his friends 
caught it, including the redoubtable 
Forster. He was a member of the 
company of strolling players in the 
forties, and acted the part of Kitely 
in “ Every Man in his Humour,” and 
= eran ry D. Maclise, R.A., of 

3 1m in the character is in the Forster 

ERY MAN IN HIS HUMeUn” collection at the Victoria and Albert 

Museum. Another drawing was made 

Drawn by Kenny Meadows of him in the same part by Kenny 
Meadows which we reproduce here. 

He also took the part of Mr. Hardiman in ‘“‘ Not so Bad as we 
Seem,’’ a play performed in aid of ‘‘ The Guild of Literature and 
Art,” in which he was as interested as Dickens was. Indeed, he 
was Dickens’s associate in everything he undertook. No man so 
trusted another as Dicxens did Forster, and the faith he had in him 
as companion, friend and critic is revealed on every page of his 
“‘ Life,’’ which is one of the standard biographies of the world. It 
remains to-day the one source from which knowledge of the novelist, 
the knowledge that matters at all, can be obtained; and it ‘‘ will 
always he eagerly read,’’ as the Spectator said at the time of its first 
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appearance, “‘ as long as Dickens himself is eagerly read, and that 
vs be as long as Englishmen retain their delight in English litera- 
ure.’” 

It is strange that no adequate biography of John Forster has been: 
written. Surely a carefully prepared history of his life and times 
would mirror the period which was so full of great men and women 
as few such books could. There is, however, one personal little book 
extant entitled ‘‘ John Forster, by One of his Friends,’’* giving a 
delightful picture of his personality. It is an open secret that our 
friend Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is its author, and we are indebted to the 
book for the references as coming from Mr. Fitzgerald made in the 
foregoing. 

By virtue of his unique position, Forster gathered around him a 
wonderful collection of manuscripts, prints, curiosities, and famous 
pictures connected with the writers and artists of his day, one of the 
most valuable features of which was the number of manuscripts of. 
the novels of Dickens. The whole collection he willed to his widow, 
with instructions that they should become afterwards the property 
of the nation, and.it was accordingly for that purpose bequeathed to 
the museum at South Kensington. By the generosity of Mrs. 
Forster the nation did not have to wait for her death before the 
valuable relics became the nation’s property, for ske at once trans- 
ferred them to the museum, where they are now known as the 
““ Forster Collection.’’ By a curious chance these relics are now set 
out on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum in celebration of 
Dickens’s Centenary, which happens also to be that of his friend 
and biographer. ; 


DID DICKENS LEARN VIRGIL? 
By C. M. NEALE 
IJ 

R. DANSON’S sweeping negative cannot be accepted until 
proper search has been made for direct classical quotations, but 
we must admit that there are none in Pickwick. And yet, if Virgil 
ever formed a part of Dickens’s school course, we feel that a 
memory and receptivity so considerable would in after time make 
use of this learning, and that there would occasionally appear 
reminiscences in form or in matter, if not indeed in both. Like 
‘“Tom Jones’’ and some other novels which he had read, the 
Pickwick Papers is really a humorous prose epic in its “‘lay out”’; 
the individual completeness of most chapters, the initial words 
of important paragraphs, the sprinkling of similes, the mock heroic 
accounts of various events, and the not-infreyuent serious, beauti- 
ful and always effective descriptions of scenery and natural ob- 

jects. Take, for instance, these passages :— 

“The whole population of Rochester and the adjoining towns rose 
from their beds at an early hour of the following morning, in a state 
of the utmost bustle and excitement. A grand review was to take place 
upon the lines. The manoeuvres of half a dozen regiments were to be 
inspected by the eagle eye of the commander-in-chief; temporary forti- 


* Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 
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fications had been erected, the citadel was to be attacked and taken, 
and a mine was to be sprung.” : : 

“Tt was a pleasant afternoon in June, and their way lay through a 
deep and shadowy wood, cooled by the light wind which gently rustled 
the thick foliage, and enlivened by the songs of the birds that perched 
upon the boughs. The ivy and the moss crept in thick clusters over the 
old trees, and the soft green turf overspread the ground like a silken 
mat.”’ > . , 

“The wind blew—not up the road cr down it, though that’s bad 
enough, but sheer across it, sending the rain slanting down like the 
lines they used to make in the copybooks at school, to make the boys 
slope well. For a moment it would die away, and the traveller would 
begin to delude himself into the belief that, exhausted with its pre- 
vious fury, it had quietly lain itself down to rest, when, whoo! he 
would hear it growling and whistling in the distance, and on it would 
come rushing over the hill-tops, and sweeping along the plain, gathering 
sound and strength as it drew nearer, until it dashed with a heavy 
gust against horse and man, driving the sharp rain into their ears, and 
its cold, damp breath into their very bones; and past them it would 
scour, far, far away, with a stunning roar, as if in ridicule of their 
weakness, and triumphant in the consciousness of its own strength and 

ower.” 

Pee As the coach rolls swiftly past the fields and orchards which skirt the 
road, groups of women and children, piling the fruit in sieves, or gather- 
ing the scattered ears of corn, pause for an instant from their labour, 
and shading the sun-burnt face with a still browner hand, gaze upon 
the passengers with curious eyes, while some stout urchin, too small 
to work, but too mischievous to be left at home, scrambles over the side 
of the basket in which he has been deposited for security, and kicks 
and screams with delight.” 

“He was sailing over a boundless expanse of sea, with a blood-red sky 
above, and the angry waters lashed into fury beneath, boiling and eddy- 
ing up, on every side. There was another vessel before them, toiling 
and labouring in the howling; her canvas fluttering in ribbons from 
the mast, and her deck thronged with figures who were lashed to the 
sides, over which huge waves every instant burst, sweeping away some 
devoted creatures into the foaming sea. Onward they hore, amidst the 
roaring mass of water. . . . He was traversing the scorching sands of 
a mighty desert, barefooted and alone. The sand choked and blinded 
him ; its fine thin grains entered the very pores of his skin, and irritated 
him almost to madness. Gigantic masses of the same material, carried 
forward by the wind, and shone through, by the burning sun, stalked 
in the distance like pillars of living fire.” 


Powerful writing in this particular style is found but seldom 
before 1836, except in Scott and De Quincey, both of whom had, 
like Fielding, received a classical education. 

The restricted area of the following quotations from Virgil is 
explained by the circumstance that a casual glance one day at a 
sentence in Pickwick prompted reference to the Second Book of the 
fEneid :—- 

(A.). “ Talibus Orthryade dictis.’’ 
aDixeratrens 41 
“Talia vociferans.”’ 
“ Dixerat ille.’’ 
“ Heec fatus.”’ 
“ Heec ubi dicta.” 
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With these phrases compare— 


“He ceased to speak.”’ 

“Thus addressing his master.” 

“With these words Mr. Jingle stuck on his hat.”’ 

“With these words the fat boy laid himself affectionately down by 
the side of the codfish.”’ 

“With these words Mr. Weller left the room.’’ 

“With these words Mr. Pickwick gently pressed Arabella’s hand.’’ 

“With these words Wardle shook Mr. Pickwick’s hand once more.”’ 

“With these hurried words, Mr. Bob Sawyer pushed the postboy on 
one side.”’ 

“ At these words the cloud was again dispelled.” 

“At this sally another special laughed.”’ 

“ At this announcement Mrs. Weller hastily wiped off the tears which 
she had just begun to force on.”’ 


(B). “ Vix ea fatus erat senior.”’ 
Compare— 


“The tea things had been scarcely put away, and the hearth swept 
up, when the London coach deposited Mr. Weller, senior, at the door.” 

“This virtuous resolution had scarcely been formed, when the boy 
and the blue bag . . . rushed violently into the room.’ 


(C). ‘‘Diviso interea miscentur meenia luctu.’’ 
it nunGe. sae 
“Et jam Argiva phalanx. . 
“« Jamque adeo.”’ 
“Et jam per menia.” 
“ Jamque propinquabam.”’ 
“ At gemini.” 
“ At domus interior.”’ 
“Principio muros.”’ 


Pickwick readers will recognise the following :— 


“ Meanwhile Mr. Winkle flashed and blazed and smoked away.”’ 

“And then Mr. Winkle and Lieutenant Tappleton (the doctor’s 
second), and then Mr. Winkle, and the man with the camp-stool, and 
finally, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass.”’ 

“But when Mr. Pickwick had signified his readiness to bow to the 
laws of his country.”’ 

“But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop, the brown 
paper packet.’ 

“But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an extreme 
case.”’ 

“At first the evolutions of the stout man had escaped Mr. Weller’s 
observation.” 

“ Wirst, there was Wardle himself.”’ 

‘At last the game reached to a most exciting pitch.” 


(D). ‘Est in conspectu.”’ 
“‘Limen erat.” 
“ Aidibus in mediis.”’ 
“Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus sgris 
Incipit, et dono Divim gratissima serpit.”’ 


In Pickwick we read :— 


“The best sitting room at Manor Farm was a good, long, dark- 
panelled room with a high chimney-piece, and a capacious chimney, up 
which you could have driven one of the new patent cabs.’’ 
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“A night of quiet and repose in the profound silence of Dingley Dell, 
and an hour’s breathing of its fresh and fragrant air on the ensuing 
morning.” 

“It was evening. Isabella and Emily had strolled out with Mr. 
Trundle; the deaf old lady had fallen asleep in her chair; the snoring 
of the fat boy, penetrated in a low and monotonous sound from the 
distant kitchen.”’ 


(E). “In segetem veluti... ”’ 
“ , . . Inde lupi ceu 
Raptores, atra in nebula . 
“Tmprovisum aspris veluti .. . 
“ Qualis ubi in lucem coluber.”’ 


” 


. Among the similes in Pickwick are the following :— 


“Vike a gas lamp in the street, with the wind in the pipe, he had 
exhibited for a moment an unnatural brilliancy.”’ 

“The unlucky Miller felt as much out of his element as a dolphin in 
a sentry-box.’’ 

“Old Lobbs being very angry was monstrous cross. Nathaniel Pipkin 
could hear him growling away like an old mastiff with a sore throat.” 

“Mr. Bob Sawyer . . . looked, upon the whole, something like a dis- 
sipated Robinson Crusoe.”’ 


For the reason mentioned at the beginning of this communi- 
tion, we can proceed only by inference from a collection of sen- 
tences, etc., from some one or more of Dickens’s writings. For 
a reason also stated early in this essay, Pickwick has been chosen as 
the story most eligible for our purpose; and if the quotations here 
brought together are worth anything for the present inquiry they 
support the view that Dickens certainly learned Latin at school, 
that he probably began Cesar, and that there is some ground for 
believing that he learned Virgil. Very possibly a comparison 
with some other book of that Roman poet may yield a result more 
certain than the book used for comparison here; but with the 
limited amount of time which could be spared for the present 
study, the sets of quotations submitted would seem to point to 
the Second’ Book of the Aneid as the portion with which Charles 
Dickens made enforced acquaintance during his school life at Wel- 
lington House. 

(Conclusion. ) 


DICKENSIAN CRACKER-BONBONS 


ANSWERS 


. Richard Doutledick. 

“ Golden Dustman’’; ‘Olden Dustman.”’ 

. Pangloss (pan gloss). 

A Rudge-Whitworth (wit worth). 

Winkle and Twinkleton (T(ea)-lWinkleton). 

. Martinique (Martin eke). 

. Rider (Haggard); (Thomas) Hood—Riderhood. 


” 


NOAROADE 


For the Winner’s name, see ‘‘ When Found——. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AT GORE HOUSE 


By the REV. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


ie a letter to Forster dated July, 1843, Dickens writes: ‘‘ I have 

heard as you have from Lady Blessington, for whose behoof I 
have this morning penned the lines I send you herewith. But I 
have only done so to excuse myself, for I have not the least idea of 
their suiting her, and I hope she will send them back to you for 
the Ex.’’ 

Forster, referring to this little poem, entitled ‘‘ A Word in 
Season,’’ speaks of the warmth of regard Dickens had for Lady 
Blessington, and for all the inmates of Gore House, how unin- 
terruptedly joyous and pleasant were his associations with them. 

It is of one memorable visit to these friends at Gore House about 


GORE HOUSE AND GARDENS, KENSINGTON 


this time, the year of his departure for Italy, in his preparations 
for which they gave him valued help, that I have to tell in this 
article. 

I have the particulars on good authority, for iny father was one 
of the artists who worked for Charles Heath’s ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ edited 
by Lady Blessington, and was in touch with the brilliant literary 
and artistic coterie at Gore House in those days. It was of the 
‘‘ Keepsake ’’ that Sir Walter Scott wrote in his diary, ‘‘ The 
plates are beyond comparison beautiful, but the letterpress is in- 
different enough.’’ Heath had offered Sir Walter the editorship 
of the ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ at a salary of £800 a year. The offer was 
declined, but Scott subsequently contributed a juvenile drama, 
‘The House of Aspen’’ and ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’’ with 
two other little pieces to its pages. Disraeli, in ‘‘ Coningsby,”’ 
picturing Gore House, says: ‘‘ You were sure to find yourself sur- 
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rounded by celebrities, and men were welcomed there if they 
were clever, before they were famous, which showed it was a house 
that regarded intellect, and did not seek merely to gratify its 
vanity in being surrounded by the distinguished.”’ 

Dickens, however, was already famous, young as he was then. It 
was the first year of Martin Chuzzlewit, which, though it had fallen 
short of the expectations formed of its popularity, was by much the 
most masterly of his writings hitherto. Then came the Christmas 
Carol, with its phenomenal and immediate success, the first 
edition of six thousand being sold the first day of publication. Yet 
it was the work of odd moments of leisure left him out of the time 
taken up by two numbers of his Chuzzlewit. Dickens had made his 
first visit to America, and besides the novel with its episodes of 
American life, he had issued the ‘‘ Notes’’ of his Transatlantic 
experiences. 

The immortal Gamp had made her indelible mark as a world- 
famous personage, with her pattens, bonnet, bundle and umbrella 
—never to be blotted out, though her mortal prototype “‘ was laid 
in the grave for ever.’’ Dickens was certainly distinguished at 
the time of this visit to Gore House, but besides his distinction as 
an author, he had social qualities that made him welcome any- 
where. His place could not be filled by any other. His originality, 
unflagging good humour and unwearying animal spirits made him 
the most delightful of companions, no one so constantly reminded 
his friends of Johnson’s idea. of Garrick as the most cheerful man 
of his age. His visits were always anticipated with pleasure by 
the inmates of Gore House, and the more so that they were less 
frequent than he or they wished. The occasion of this particular 
visit was a conference or consultation on the ‘‘ Contents ’’ of the 
next issue of the ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ in which a contribution from 
Dickens was to appear. The party was a notable one, and every 
member of it was a celebrity, the host and hostess of Gore House 
included. The host was Count Alfred D’Orsay, Prince of the 
Dandies, the handsome and magnificent, the man of many parts, 
and especially an adept in the sartorial art. The elegant Apollo 
of Gore House, leader of fashion and votary of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture, was, according to the tribute of his friend 
and admirer, the author of ‘‘ Coningsby,’’ the most accomplished 
and the most engaging character that figured in this century, who, 
with the form and universal genius of an Alcibiades, combined a 
brilliant wit and a heart of quick affection, and who, placed in a 
public position, would have displayed a courage, a judgment and a 
commanding intelligence which would have ranked him among the 
leaders of mankind.’’ Beside him sat Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
with his lisp and drawl, his high eagle nose, prominent lips and 
protruding brow, a man of remarkable personality and of most 
versatile talents—if not positively a genius, an adept in the literary 
craft—poet, novelist, dramatist, and an aspirant to Parliamentary 
honours. Edward Bulwer was one of the best-known men of the 
day. Like his friends D’Orsay and Disraeli, he affected dandyism 
and listlessness, and studied a purposed posture. With the latter 
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he“divided the honours of Bath, then still fashionable. But under 
all this affectation there was unsleeping energy and strength of will 
and character. Then on a couch near a window, sitting with the 
hostess of Gore House, was Bulwer’s ‘‘ intimate and the meteor of 
three seasons,’’ Disraeli the younger, the author of ‘‘ Vivian © 
Grey,’’ growing famous as a literary lion and shining as a dandy 
of the first water. ‘‘The wondrous boy that wrote Alroy.”’ 
Picture a romantic figure, a lithe and slender form above middle 
stature, with oval pallid face and dark eyes of extraordinary size 
and lustre, deeply set under long, drooping lashes. Black glossy 
ringlets curl over his swarthy brow, and the head is long and com- 
pact. His dress is in the height of dandyism, black velvet coat, 
green trousers, and scarlet waistcoat, a brilliant pin in a capacious 
cravat, and his fingers glittering with rings, altogether a gorgeous 
figure. 

And then the hostess, the beautiful and brilliant Countess of 
Blessington, celebrated for her wit, her literary accomplishments, 
her generosity and her social attractions, and no less remarkable 
for her passion for pleasure, for ostentation, and a high style 
of living. Ambitious of distinction as an author, she had published 
in 1822 ‘‘ Sketches,’’ her first work, in two volumes, and ten years 
later a ‘‘ Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron,’’ which ap- 
peared in the ‘“‘ New Monthly Magazine.’”’ Her novels of high life 
-had considerable popularity in their day, and her ‘‘ Idler in Italy ”’ 
and ‘‘Idler in France ’’ were attractive to the fashionable world 
by personal gossip and anecdote. The beautiful and bewitching 
Irish Countess was for some years editor of ‘‘ Heath’s Book of 
Beauty,’’ as well as of the ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ the popular annuals of 
the day, and her facile pen contributed largely to magazines and 
newspapers. It was Disraeli who said that her pen must have been 
plucked from the pinion of a “‘ bird of paradise,’’ and he pays a 
tribute of admiration to her charms and talents in a passage of 
‘“The Young Duke.’’ These four formed the literary coterie in 
which Charles Dickens found himself on this particular occasion 
at Gore House. All four were individuals of strong and striking 
personality, but the ‘‘ inimitable Boz ’”’ lost nothing in that element 
by comparison with them. [Ilis personal appearance in those days 
was very different from that which photography has made 
familiar to us. It was a youthful, handsome face, with a re- 
markable candour and openness of expression, large full eyes beam- 
ing with intellect and humour, and a mouth strongly marked with 
sensibility. The pose of the well-formed symmetrical head ex- 
hibited an alertness and spirit which were carried out in all his 
movements. The hair which in later days grew so scant and grey 
was then in luxuriant abundance, and of a rich brown; while the 
face as in Maclise’s portrait of 1839 was almost devoid of hair 
or whisker. There was, moreover, that keen eager restless look 
in the face which seemed to belong far more to a man of action and 
affairs than to an author or writer of books. But Dickens was 
never a bookish man. He loved literature for its own sake—he 
was very jealous of the rights and privileges of his caliing—but 
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except on rare occasions and with his greatest intimés he did 
not talk about it, or at least about himself in connection with it. 
Great as was the sway of the creations of his fancy over him, 
the influence found expression in other channels. His conversa- 
tion was always natural and spontaneous arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of the hour, and it was attractive for the many touches 
of humorous fancy that illuminated it—at the time—rather than 
for any maxims or saws or epigrams to be remembered. At this 
meeting, however, Dickens did say one thing that has been handed 
down to posterity concerning another member of that little coterie, 
the younger Disraeli, who had made some mark in literature, and 
was then making his way in the House of Commons. Dickens 
lamented that in Disraeli’s case politics had deprived fiction of a 
master hand. Dickens, romantic by nature, saw in Disraeli’s 
fiction both the romantic and the picturesque, ‘‘ Vivian Grey ’’ is 
full of romance, and the whole of ‘‘ Venetia’’ and the action of 
‘“Contarini’’ are romantic, so also is his only drama, ‘‘ Alarcos.’’ 
So Dickens regarded Disraeli as a kindred spirit, and certainly 
whatever the latter wrote might be called literature. He was a 
man of letters. 

Of the genius of the author of ‘‘ Pelham’’ Dickens had from 
first to last the highest admiration. ‘‘ Bulwer Lytton’s conduct,’’ 
he wrote to Forster about sad news as to a common and dear 
friend, ‘‘is that of a generous and noble-minded man as I have 
ever thought him.’’ Dickens passed a week at Knebworth in the 
summer of 1861 with his great brother-artist, and thoroughly en- 
joyed himself, as he invariably did. He speaks affectionately of 
Bulwer as “‘ in better health and spirits than I have seen him in all 
these years, a little weird occasionally regarding magic and 
‘spirits,’ but always fair and frank. He was brilliantly talkative, 
anecdotal and droll, looked young, laughed heartily, and enjoyed 
with great zest some games we played. In his artist character 
and talk he was full of interest and matter, saying the subtlest 
and finest things—but that he never fails in. I enjoyed myself 
immensely.’’ 

It was at Lytton’s suggestion, who objected to the original close 
of Great Expectations, leaving Pip a sclitary man, that Dickens 
changed the end and substituted the situation as it stands. 

Of Count D’Orsay he had always a great appreciation for his 
talents and social qualities. Writing from Italy about his “‘ Italian 
Pictures,’’ Dickens says: ‘‘ But D’Orsay, from whom I had a 
charming letter three days since, seems to think as you do of what 
he has read in those shown to him, and says they remind him 
vividly of the real aspect of these scenes.”’ 

On the death of the celebrated exponent of dandyism, Dickens 
wrote: ‘Poor D’Orsay. It is a tremendous consideration that 
friends should fall around us in such awful numbers as we attain 
middle life. What a field of battle it is! This tremendous 
sickle certainly does cut deep into the surrounding corn when 
one’s own small blade has ripened. But this is all a dream, maybe, 
and death will wake us.’’ 
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The consultation of the collaborateurs of Lady Blessington on 
the programme of the ‘“‘ Annual’’ on this memorable occasion 
resulted in the specification of a poem by Bulwer Lytton, a short 
story by Disraeli, and some verses by the editor herself to illu- 
, minate the subjects of the costly engravings executed by the best 
line engravers of the day to adorn its pages. It was the custom 
in those days to illustrate the picture by poems or stories written 
up to the artist’s conception rather than as now to illustrate the 
work of the author by pictures. The frontispicce was sometimes 
the most costly part of the publication, consisting of some beautiful 
specimen of pure line engraving, and in this case it was to be 
illustrated by the poetry of the brilliant Countess. 

I have in my possession a copy of the ‘‘ Juvenile Keepsake *’ of 
the year 1829, the frontispiece of which is ‘‘ The Young Absentee ”’ 
engraved by my father, and among the literary contents are con- 
tributions from Mrs. Hemans and the ill-fated Letitia Landon, 
as well as by other young writers who became more or less famous. 

But of all the bright stars of literature in the brilliant con- 
stellation of Gore House, there were none that shone more brightly 
then, or that shine more luminously now, than Charles Dickens. 


THE DICKENS EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


N our article on John Forster we refer to the valuable collection 
of manuscripts and pictures he bequeathed to the nation, 
amongst the most notable of which were associated with the name 
of Charles Dickens. These comprise original manuscripts of the 
novelist’s works and of his articles, letters, autograph copies of his 
books, paintings, engravings, drawings of illustrations to his novels, 
and other personal and interesting items. In connection with the 
Centenary of Dickens, the authorities have put all these on exhibi- 
tion in one of the rooms in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
thereby making them available for ready examination. The exhi- 
bition will remain open until October, and no one should miss the 
opportunity thus afforded of seeing the remarkable.collection. The 
material has been most admirably arranged in cases devoted respec- 
tively to books, manuscripts, and autographs; illustrations, por- 
traits, etc.; photographs. Amongst the books will be found first 
editions and presentation copies; of the manuscripts of Dickens’s 
works extant in this country those of Olwer Twist, Young Couples, 
American Notes, Martin Chuzzlewit, Pictures from Italy, The Chimes, 
Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, Bleak House, Hard Times, 
little Dorrit, A Tale of Two Cities, Edwin Drood, A Child’s His- 
tory of England are to be seen, together with manuscripts and cor- 
rected proofs of his contributions to Household Words, All the Year 
Round, The Examiner, and cther periodicals, and the manuscript 
of his diary and numerous letters. 
The pictures form a most interesting part of the exhibition, and 
include sketches and paintings by George Cruikshank, John 
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Pinwell, J. Mahouey, Phiz, Thackeray, Maclise, C. R. Leslie, 
R.A., Cattermole, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Sir Luke Fildes, - 
R.A., Charles Green, W. P. Frith, R.A., Fred Barnard, in addi- 
tion to portraits of the novelist and scenes from the books. There 
is also a series of photographs of places connected with the books. 
Hitherto this unique coilection of Dickensiana has been scattered 
about in different parts of the museum, and in the case of some of 
the manuscripts, corrected proofs, and smaller items not easily 
accessible to the student. The authorities have, therefore, to be 
heartily congratulated on bringing all this valuable and interesting 
material together for the convenience of the public, and every 
student and admirer of the novelist should make a visit to the 
museum and make the most of the opportunity. An official guide, 
price sixpence, has been prepared giving all the information and 
explanation necessary, as well as some reproductions of the pictures 
and manuscripts. 


SOME OF DICKENS’S GOOD AND BAD MEN 


By MABEL RUSSELL DAVIES 
II 


M® DOMBEY is a study in pride. Is he to be classed as a good 
av man or a bad man? Good, certainly. Not very likeable—even 
odious at times—but at heart an honourable, just and right-deal- 
ing man. We must consider under what circumstances he had 
lived; how the pride that disfigures and spoiled him had been 
fostered and encouraged. His wealth he had been taught from 
childhood to regard as an object of supreme importance. The 
world existed that he might live in it; the sea to float his ships; 
the wind to fill their sails. In the City, at his home, everyone 
had bowed down unquestioningly before him. Flattery, fawning, 
humility, not only from the lowest, but from men of no mean 
place, and from his family had been showered upon him. How 
would any man fare in such circumstances? Given a proud and 
domineering nature, and nothing but ruin can result. From such 
ruin Dombey can be saved, but only through much tribulation. 
He had everything in the world but—affection. He probably 
valued it as nothing, a trifle, not worthy of serious consideration, 
something good enough for those whe had not the good fortune 
to be born Dombeys, if he thought of it at all. Yet instinctively 
he had a craving for it, and the love that he had for his boy was 
deep and genuine, even with its admixture of baser feelings. He 
advanced one step on the path of his redemption, at the child’s 
death, in his passionate and lonely grief. But that was not 
enough. For the strong nature needs dealing with strongly, and 
many misfortunes come, bitter and terrible at the time, but they 
are only good disguised. Robbed of fortune, social place, wife, 
child, all but commercial honour, Mr. Dombey found the treasure 
of his despised child’s love and true happiness where he had never 
dreamed of looking for it. Thus, in losing all, he gained a new 
world. The change in his character has been declared to be un- 
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natural, but that is possibly because the critic had not taken into 
consideration the circumstances which moulded that character, and 
which, being totally changed, would cease to have the same in- 
fluence upon it. 

In Pecksniff we have a superb study of hypocrisy. Probably 
there is no other in the whole of literature to equal it, except 
the ‘‘ Tartuffe ’’ of Moliére; and both characters have given their 
names to the type that they represent. Pecksniff is such a perfect 
adept in the practice of the vice that he scarcely ever drops the 
mask even to himself. On one or two rare occasions he does so, 
and at the brief time when he really sees himself as he is in very 
truth he has sufficient grace left in him to be ashamed. But the 
momentary weakness is very soon past, and he is quite himself 
again. 

Pile is a humorous character, often shown in a ludicrous situa- 
tion, but though we laugh at him, we are never tempted to laugh 
with him. Thus, while he amuses, he repels us, and no one, how- 
ever amused at his proceedings, could have the slightest wish to 
imitate him. For we have very little wish to imitate those things 
at which we are laughing, when our laughter has a certain amount 
of contempt in it. Like the great French dramatist, Dickens felt 
that the function of comedy is to reform while it amuses, and to 
this principle he consistently held during life. Stern moral truths 
are conveyed under a laughable guise, and probably few other 
writers have spoken so many true words in the form of a jest. 

In the form of a comic personage is the villain—if he may be so 
calied—of Our Mutual Friend, Silas Wegg. Wegg is a scamp 
with an imagination; unfortunately for himself, a limited one. 
Fle cannot carry his mind and his base little schemes out of his 
immediate surroundings. For in every way he is a “‘ limited ’’ 
man. His favourite vice—ingratitude—is the very smallest and 
meanest of vices. To that he adds avarice and spite—fitting 
accompaniments—and his whole nature is a compound of little- 
nesses. Yet, withal, Silas is an amusing fellow. His poetical 
efforts have the merit of being original, and his efforts to cope 
with the verbal difficulties of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ’’ (his version of the name in itself being exceedingly droll), 
are praiseworthy even if not entirely successful. 

His punishment exactly fits his crime, and there is a distinct 
feeling of satisfaction in the hearing of it. When the excellent 
‘* Sloppy,’’ with a keen appreciation of his deserts, drops him into 
the cartload of liquid mud, there is no doubt but that he has met 
precisely the fate that he has earned. An absurd punishment is 
just his due. 

If hypocrisy and ingratitude be detestable, if pride brings about 
its own deep fall, as Dickens shows us through his men and women, 
he shows us, too, that even in the weakest and apparently most 
degraded natures exists the power to lift themselves above their 
lowered state, even above the rest of ordinary humanity. 

Most touching and most beautiful of Dickens’s characters is 
Sydney Carton. Dear because of his weakness, heroic because, 
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unaided, he redeems himself; infinitely pathetic in his fixed de- 
spair of himself, he is the more sublime because he is so intensely 
human. He is the wreck and ruin of what might have been a 
noble character. And yet from this ‘‘ heap of ashes,” as he calls 
himself, springs forth a newer, higher nature, capable of doing 
deeds that even he himself had not believed he could be capable. 
A deathless and selfless love gives him the strength that he needs, 
and the opportunity for sacrifice coming, he gladly embraces it. 
From the moment when he becomes possessed of his strong pur- 
pose, Sydney Carton, hitherto unnoticed, scarcely understood, 
powerless, becomes the dominating character among those with 
whom he is associated. 

Like children, the others rely upon him, and he relies upon 
himself. A solemn joy in his work fills his heart, and his self- 
renunciation is made perfect by the fact that he gives his life, 
not to save that of the woman he loves, but to keep near her a 
life dear to her. So, he goes, from the prison to the scaffold, 
and that death which is not death, but life. Sinful, weak and 
degraded, he dies more splendidly than any other of the men that 
Dickens drew. 

A glorious gallery of portraits, truly! No criminals set up as 
objects of hero-worship, no neurotic degenerates, no indulgers in 
morbid self-analyses ! 

(Conclusion. ) 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXXIX 
ON HIS “TALE OF TWO CITIES” 


] OVE is the keynote of the deathless story, 
44 Victorious love, with love encompassed round ; 
Love hopeless, girdled with a rarer glory, 

And with a grander consummation crowned. 


Love filial, and responsive love paternal, 
The constant love of faithful friend for friend ; 
Love tried with fire, amid a scene infernal, 
Where blood and flame mad betrothal blend. 


A city, seething like a lava torrent, 
Where human bones are tossed like devil’s dice ; 
And all foul crimes, to Nature most abhorrent, 
Are mingled with all loathsome forms of vice. 


Yet, like a star in murkiest surrounding, 
Love, the Redeemer, shines amid the strife ; 
While, into ears self-doomed, a Voice is sounding, 
‘“T am the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 
GossAMER. 
From Society, June 29th, 1881. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS’S OFFICE IN DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


Srxr,—Mr. Van Noorden is correct in assuming that I formed my im- 
pression from a review of his article in Nash’s, without having seen the 
article itself, and hence in my letter I expressed no opinion one way or 
the other as to the accuracy of his conclusions, but suggested a reference 
to a directory, a course which practically Mr. Van Noorden had, as I now 
learn, already adopted. 

I would add that the object of my letter was not in the least degree to 
cavil at anything that Mr. Van Noorden had written, but to afford in- 
formation which I believe had never appeared in print before, by placing 
on record what was related of Dickens when I first knew the Commons— 
traditions which Mr. Van Noorden has been pleased to term, I venture 
to think with some disregard of verbal accuracy, my “ hypothesis.” 

Yours faithfully, 


April 10th, 1912. Wm. Dovetas. 


THE BURIAL GROUND IN BLEAK HOUSE 


Srz,—I am half ashamed to ask for information regarding something 
wherein every Dickensian should be well informed, namely, the exact 
location and ultimate fate of the graveyard in Bleak House. I am aware 
that it was long since closed to burials, and, of course, we all know its 
neighbourhood ; beyond that my. knowledge is vague. 

When last in London (some three years back) I gave one entire morning 
to exploration, but attained nothing beyond the sympathetic assurance 
of a friendly youth (in white apron and cap) in Fetter Lane, that there 
was “a shabby old grave yard’’ somewhere near. 

I fear I greatly bewildered two polite members of the force, who, 
however wide their present acquaintance with coroners, had evidently no 
knowledge of one immortal “ Inkwhich’”’ some fifty odd years ago. One, 
becoming speedily dazed, said despairingly, ‘‘ Madame, there are a few 
old tombstones round the corner!’’ The said tombstones: proved to be 
some half-dozen or so, near the street, and I feel sure not those I sought. 
However, a fine tabby was disporting among them, ard she stretched 
such friendly and welcoming paws through the railing that I readily 
recognised in her a descendant of Lady Jane, and felt that the amiable 
feline was greeting a literary pilgrim amid the haunts of her famous 
ancestress, so my morning was not all a loss. = 

Wie 


Chestertoun, Md., U.S.A. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.--The meeting at Clifford’s Inn Hall on April 3rd 
was the last of the session, and was a notable one in every respect. The 
President of the Fellowship, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., was in the chair, 
and expressed the great pleasure it gave him in occupying the post, and 
the honour he felt,in being not only President of the Fellowship in the 
historic year of 1912, but of the privilege of being allowed to preside over 
the meeting at which Mrs. Perugini was to speak. Mrs. Perugini, in 
her address, expressed her delight and sympathy in the work the Fellow- 
ship was accomplishing all over the world. She dwelt on the success 
which had attended its efforts, how it had grown, and how wholeheartedly 
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the members of her family approved and appreciated the many schemes 
carried out in her father’s name. She referred very feelingly to the 
last occasion she attended a meeting in that hall, when her brother 
Alfred shared the platform with her, of the hearty reception and kindness 
he received in America and the honour and sympathy the American 
people had shown her family on the occasion of his death. She was 
glad to have the opportunity of expressing her gratitude and thanks to 
the Fellowship for the splendid work done out of love and honour of her 
father, and referred by name to several officers who had borne the duties 
of organisation and the work it entailed. She alluded with much grace 
to her lifelong friendship with Sir Luke Fildes and of his association with 
her father, and assured the audience that she, with them, were proud in 
having him as their President. She also spoke in high praise of the 
Charitable Guild’s work, especially mentioning Miss Annie Sherlock, 
upon whose shoulders, as Hon. Secretary, the greater part of the work 
fell. The whole address was delivered in Mrs. Perugini’s own charming 
manner, revealing throughout her thorough sympathy with, and grati- 
tude for, the work the Fellowship the world over was doing in the name 
of her father for the good of others. The remainder of the evening was 
taken up with Mr. William Miles’s recital of David Copperfield in the 
version read by the novelist himself. He was in remarkable form, and 
rendered each chapter in a masterly manner, impersonating each char- 
acter with wonderful reality, and presenting the varying scenes with 
great elocutionary power. It was a notable performance—perhaps, in 
many respects, the best Mr. Miles has given—and the flattering remarks 
of Sir Luke Fildes at the close vciced the opinion of all who had assembled. 


BELFAST.—A service commemorative of the birth of Charles Dickens, 
the famous novelist, was held with the approval and by the permission 
of the Dean of Belfast in the Cathedral on March 24th, and as the 
proceeds of the collection, which amounted to £17, were handed by the 
Branch to the Ulster Hospital for Women and Children, Templemore 
Avenue, it was gratifying to see a large congregation. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. S. Kerr, B.D., of St. Paul’s, who selected his 
text from Dan. xi. 33—“‘And they that understand shall instruct 
many ’’—in the course of which he spoke of the work the novelist had 
done for children’s welfare. The man who pushed aside the curtains 
that limited their sympathies, who caused them to know and feel, was 
not only a benefactor but a guide to the practice of Christianity. It was 
pion in that aspect that he would ask them to remember Charles 
Dickens. 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—-The Rev. and Mrs. Lennox, with fourteen 
other members of this Branch, attended the Centenary Dinner, given by 
the Philadelphia Branch at the Hotel Walton. The Rev. Mr. Lennox 
returned the thanks of the party to the toastmaster for the courtesies 
shown the party. As a Centenary gift, this Branch has donated one 
hundred dollars to St. Luke’s Hospital, South Bethlehem, for the Brace 
fund, the fund hereafter to be known as “The Tiny Tim Fund.’”’ The 
Branch will add to this gift annually. The Branch has now a membership 
of over seventy. 


BIRMINGHAM.—At a meeting at the Imperial Hotel, on March 
22nd, the endless problem of the mystery of Edwin Drood was argued by 
distinguished advocates. Mr. Cuming Walters (with him Mr. Edward 
J. Timings) submitted ‘That John Jasper killed Edwin Drood, and that 
Helena Landless tracked him down as Mr. Datchery.’’ Mr. Isaac 
Bradley (with him Mr. Cecil Chesterton) represented the negative. Mr. 
Walters propounded the theory with which his name is associated, that 
‘“ John Jasper killed Edwin Drood and destroyed his body by quicklime, 
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and Helena Landless was the mysterious stranger who appeared in 
Cloisterham as Edwin’s avenger.’’ Mr. Bradley argued that the book 
does not show that Edwin Drood is dead; still less that Jasper murdered _ 
him. Whoever Datchery was he could not possibly have been Helena. 
The book does not reveal the mystery of Edwin Drood. It does not even 
specify its character. The real mystery had still to be disclosed, when 
death cut short the writing of the book, and he suggested that it was some- 
thing of an Oriental flavour, in which the old hag of the opium den had 
to play her part. True, Datchery wants to convict Jasper of some crime, 
but that crime was not the murder of Edwin Drood. Mr. George Titter- 
ton, as chairman, summed up, and the issue was then put to the vote, 
and by 45 votes to 12 the audience rejected the indictment made by Mr. 
Cuming Walters, and found in favour of the City Coroner’s argument. 


BRIGHTON.—A meeting was held on April 13th at Steine House. 
Mr. F. J. Gauntlett arranged the programme, which was an excellent 
one. There was a good attendance, and the chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Henry Davey, who was welcomed back by the members 
after his enforced absence through illness. After a short address by the 
chairman, a recitation was rendered by Mr. W. F. Fowler from Great 
Expectations, followed by a song by Madam Withy, which gained an 
encore. Miss Russell-Davies delivered a lecturette on a literary 
characteristic of Dickens, which was listened to with close attention and 
interest. The chairman next gave a reading from Our Mutual Friend, 
‘“ Podsnappery,’’ which proved most diverting. Madam Withy gave 
Blumenthal’s ‘Evening Song” with great effect, for which she was 
unanimously encored. Mr. W. F. Fowler recited a selection from David 
Copperfield, and Mr. F. J. Gauntlett closed the programme by a recital 
of “The Return of Mr. Lillyvick,’’ from Nicholas Nickleby, kindly giving 
as an encore “The Return of Miggs.”’ 


BRISTOL.—The last meeting of the session was held on March 20th 
at Whatley Hall. Mr. A. J. Tonkin read a paper dealing with Our 
Mutual Friend. This was thoroughly enjoyed, the more so as it threw 
a light upon the “Golden Dustman and his Friends,’’ embracing some 
new characters fcr consideration. This was followed by five scenes :— 
“Mrs. Boffin calls on Mrs. Wilfer,’’ “The Mendicant’s Bride,’ “ Wegg 
Makes Terms,’ “The Overthrow of Wegg,’’ and “The Doll’s Dress- 
maker,” faithfully and excellently enacted by Mrs. Long as Mrs. Wilfer, 
Mr. H. Craik Smith as Mr. Wilfer, Mr. Fred Down as Mr. Boffin, Mrs. 
A. J. Tonkin as Mrs. Boffin, Miss Elles as Bella, Miss Brown as Lavinia, 
Mr. Edgar Down as Silas Wegg, Mr. Geo. Jones as John Harmon, Mr. 
S. H. Swallow as Mr. Venus, Miss Winnie Iles as Jenny Wren, Mr. 
Edgar Smith as George Sampson, and Mr. Wyndham Shipp as Sloppy. 
Each scene was heartily applauded and warmly appreciated. The society 
has been instrumental in assisting to raise over £100 in the last two 
sessions for charitable purposes. 


DUBLIN.—On March 27th a meeting was held in the XL Café, Mrs. 
KE. A. Montgomery presiding. The business of the evening was the read- 
ing of papers or portions of the author’s writings, illustrating the 
humorous element in Dickens. A scene from Pickwick was chosen by 
Mrs. Montgomery, who rendered her selection in verse. Mr. W. J. 
Bowesman’s contribution was also in verse. A paper was read by Miss 
W. J. Lawrenson, dealing with.Mrs. Gamp’s tea-party, and a scene from 
Edwin Drood. Miss M. Hogg read a paper on Squeers’s school and an 
amusing reading relative to same. Readings were also given by Messrs. 
G. Young, M. D. Collins and D. Swaine. On April 10th the evening was 
devoted to the consideration of Leo Tolstoy’s works, Mr. E. J. Rogers 
contributing an interesting paper on the subject. 
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GLOUCESTER.—The Branch held its closing meeting of the session 
last month at Northgate Mansions, with Mr. C. H. Fox in the chair. 
Referring to the conspicuously successful local celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Charles Dickens’s birth on February 7th, the President paid a 
tribute to the much-appreciated efforts of the Honorary Secretary (Mr. 
James Richings) in connection with it, and on behalf of the members 
asked his acceptance of an illuminated address and a silver-mounted 
ebony walking stick (suitably inscribed) as a mark of their gratitude and 
esteem. Mr. Richings, to whom the presentation came as a complete 
surprise, acknowledged feelingly the kindness of his fellow-Dickensians, 
assuring them that all he had done for the Branch had been a labour of 
love, and that he esteemed it an especial honour to have been Honorary 
Secretary of the Gloucester Branch when the Centenary was celebrated so 
worthily. The evening’s programme was then proceeded with, readings 
from Bleak House by Miss Tabram, Mr. E. J. C. Palmer and Mr. Chance, 
and a discussion (in which the President, Messrs. Walter H. Fox, H. 
Moffatt, W. L. Edwards, and James Bruton took part) concluding the 
session’s study of this very interesting book. 


HASTINGS.—The last meeting of the session was held on March 19th 
at the Queen’s Hotel, when a lecture on “ Music in Dickens’ was given 
by Dr. Hermon Brearley. The lecture was most interesting. At the 
end of the lecture the Chairman, Madame Wolgen (a Vice-President of 
the Branch) presented Dr. Brearley with a clock as an appreciation from 
the members of his work for the Branch and during the Pageant. A 
musical programme was also given—songs by Miss Francia Meakin, Miss 
Elsie Tyler and Mr. George Fellows; violin and piano solos by Miss Eva 
Ridgeway and Miss Dorothy Westfield. 


MANCHESTER.—A splendid gathering of members and friends wel- 
comed Mr. John Harwood on March 29th, when he gave his postponed 
recital of A Christmas Carol. The recital was originally intended to 
form part of the Centenary week programme, but illness prevented Mr. 
Harwood from fulfilling his kind promise at that time. It was good to 
see him in such excellent “form ’’ once more, and the audience followed 
with rapt attention his masterly interpretation of Dickens’s great lay 
sermon. It is many years since Mr. Harwood first began to delight Lan- 
cashire audiences with his recitals from the works of Dickens.. At that 
time the great author was somewhat “in the shade,”’ and it is no doubt 
owing to the work of Mr. Harwood that public interest in the “ master 
of humour and pathos ’”’ has been so greatly revived in the North. The 
chair was taken by Mr. G. F. Gadd, and he, Mr. J. Ambler, and Mr. A. 
Humphreys expressed the thanks of the Branch to Mr. Harwood for his 
kindness in giving to the members such a great treat. The Branch has 
sustained a great loss by the removal of Mr. and Mrs. de Twornicki to 
Vancouver, B.C., and by the death of Mr. John Mortimer, one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 


SHEFFIELD.—On March 29th, at the Cutlers’ Hall, before a crowded 
audience, the Dramatic Section produced “Scenes from Dombey and 
Son,’’ dramatised from the book by Miss Helen Roberts, who also played 
the part of Flcrence in a charming and winning manner. Miss Senior 
as Susan Nipper was equally at home in the part, and her rendering 
betrayed careful study. Mrs. W. F. Bagnall was an effective Edith 
Dombey, showing a thorough insight into a most intricate character, and 
was particularly successful in the tempestuous scenes. Master Bernard 
Budds was a really pathetic little Paul; Mr. Dombey found a congenial 
exponent in Mr. W. T. Gent. Mr. Sidney Seed was Carker; the de- 
mand on his powers at times was exacting, but he always proved him- 
self equal to that demand. Walter Gay was taken by Mr. Herbert 
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Foulston, who made a thoughtful and chivalrous lover. The Toots of 
Mr. H. R. N. Shaw created such an impression that his name will 
always be associated with that strangely mixed humorous and pathetic 
character. After the death of little Paul a double quartette sang the 
“Child’s Hymn,”’ specially set to music by Mr. E. A, Jessop. The 
necessary intervals were made pleasant by piano and violin duets from 
Miss L. Barnaby and Mrs. Storer, L.R.A.M. The audience greatly 
appreciated the evening’s entertainment. 


ST. LOUIS (U.S.A.).—-This Branch, which was founded on November 
23rd, 1910, has gradually but surely developed into one of the most 
successful in America. Under the guidance of Miss Sara E. Edwards, it 
has grown and flourished wonderfully, and in the short period of its 
existence has done much good work, apart from its necessary ordinary 
meetings, which have taken the usual form of lectures and recitals. Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens’s lecture at St. Louis was under the Branch’s 
auspices, and was a huge success in every way. The entire city paid 
honour to him in a manner no one had been honoured before, and he was 
a guest of the Branch during his stay in the city. A Tiny Tim Guild has 
been formed, and much good work is being done amongst the poor as a 
result. The Centenary was celebrated by a banquet and one of the 
finest exhibitions of Dickensiana yet held, comprising the remarkable 
collections belonging to Mr..F. W. Lehmann and Mr. W. K. Bixby, of 
first editions, manuscripts, letters and autographed books. 


WEST LONDON.—The Branch spent a very enjoyable evening with 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends on March 13th, when Mr. Sidney James 
gave his lantern lecture, showing the topography, as well as the charac- 
ters on the sheet. A large and appreciative audience was present. 


WINNIPEG.—The entertainment given in the Convocation Hall of 
Manitoba University on March 14th was a very great success. The hall 
was filled to overflowing, and a large number could find standing-room 
only. The special guest of the evening was Mrs. Jean Blewett, Vice- 
President of the Toronto Branch. Professor A. W. Crawford, who was 
in the chair, stated that it was worth more than ordinary pleasure to 
introduce to the audience such a well-known Canadian author as Mrs. 
Blewett. The special poem given by Mrs. Blewett at the Centenary 
celebration in Toronto was again given by special request. The poem 
covered most of Dickens’s famous characters, and Mrs. Blewett’s ren- 
dering of it received great applause. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. 
Gerald Wade, read several interesting communications in reference to 
the recent centennial. One from Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., referred 
to the expressions of sympathy of the Winnipeg Branch on the sudden 
death of Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens. Mr. Dickens said that it showed 
that in Western Canada the memory of his father was still kept green, and 
that Western Canada was prepared to give his brother Alfred a hearty 
welcome for his father’s sake. He wished to convey to the Winnipeg Branch 
his congratulations on their splendid success, and wished them every 
prosperity. A letter was also read from Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., the 
President of the whole Fellowship. He wished the Winnipeg Branch 
every success, and congratulated them upon their progressiveness. After 
several interesting musical selections were rendered the Dickens players 
presented a special adaptation from The Old Curiosity Shop, in three 
scenes, by H. Condor, with an excellent cast. 


BOLTON.—Mr. J. Hutchinson, official correspondent, reports that in 
connection with the Dickens Centenary a celebration was arranged by 
the Progressive League in the Lecture Hall of St. George’s Road Con- 
gregational School on March 20th. There was a very large attendance, 
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many having to stand the whole evening. Mr. Councijlor Arthur Brooks, 
the lecturer of the evening, took the chair. The programme was divided 
into alternate lectures and recitals, given by Councillor Brooks and Mr. 
Fred Morgan, the Manchester elocutionist, respectively. Mr. Brooks 
spoke at length on the humanity of Dickens, tracing his rise in the 
social scale from a poor insignificant boyhood to his last resting-place in 
the mausoleum of England’s distinguished dead in Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Fred Morgan followed these remarks by recitals from Nicholas 
Nickleby and The Chimes, after which Mr. Brooks resumed his lecture. 
The proceeds are in aid of the Kitchen for Mothers established by the 
Progressive League in order to give at a very low cost substantial meals 
to poor mothers in the poorest parts of the town. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The annual general meeting of the 
Glasgow Dickens Society was held on March 27th, in the Accountants’ 
Hall. Mr. John D. Parker occupied the chair. The report by the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. William A. Callender) bore that the past year 
had been the most prosperous in the history of the society, which had now 
a total membership of 448. The directors urged that an effort should be 
made to raise the £100 required to provide a “ Dickens Cot’”’ in the new 
Sick Children’s Héspital. Reference was made to ‘the admirable services 
rendered to the society by Mr. John D. Parker, who intimated his resigna- 
tion of the office of Vice-President. The financial statement was presented 
by Mr. Lee, the Honorary Treasurer. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
Dickens Exhibition, 1912. With eight illustrations. Victoria and 
Albert Museum Guides. H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 


MAGAZINE & NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Charles Dickens and his Inns,” by R. Crosley. Natal Witness, 
March 2nd. - 

“Charles Dickens,’ by John Collins Francis. Notes and Queries, 
March 30th, April 6th, 13th and 20th. 

“A Day Dream of Dickens,” by G. B. Port. Hull Times, March 30th. 

“The Centenary of John Forster.” Illustrated. The Graphic, March 
30th ; Westminster Gazette, April 2nd. 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Dr. J. B. Hellier. British 
Weekly, April 4th. 

“A Curious Aspect of Dickens Worship.’ Bath Journal, April 6th. 

“ Charles Dickens and his Jllustrators.’”’ Bristol Times, April 6th. 

“Dickens in Italy,’ by Renato Fondi, translated by Ethel Harper. 
The Queen, April 6th. 

“ Dickens Centenary Exhibition, New York.’’ Connoisseur, April. 

“ Dickens and Gas,’ by B. W. Matz. Gas Progress, April. 

“Dickens is Bacon,” by W. J. T. Collins. S. Wales Argus, April 11th. 

“ Dickens at Home.’’ Cumberland Advert., April 13th. 

“Charles Dickens and Spiritual Philosophy,” by Mrs. Annie Bright. 
The Harbinger of Light (Melbourne), March. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MAY 
3. Birmingham: Annual Meeting at Imperial Hctel. 
4. Brighton: Social Evening, at Steine Hall. 
15. Inglewood: ‘“ Dickens in America,’”’ at Masonic Club. 
29. Inglewood: “Scientific Men of Dickens’s Time,’”’ at Masonic Club. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


From a hitherto Unpublished Portrait taken by 
J. Gurney & Sons of New York in 1867. 


Reproduced by permission of Mr. Charles Sessler of Philadelphia. 


